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ABSTRACT 
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characteristics (e.g., percent of children in ‘ neighborhoods where more than 
35.2 percent • of families are female-headed and where more than 18.6 percent 
of persons are in poverty) . In every state on virtually every measure of 
wellbeing examined, African American children trailed non-Hispanic white • 
children. (SM) 
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KIDS COUNT, a project of the Annie E. Casey Foundation, 
is a national and state-by -stole effort to track the status of 
children In the United States. By providing policymakers 
ond citizens with benchmarks of child well-being, KIDS 
COUNT seeks to enrich local, state, and national discus- 
sions concerning ways to secure better futures for all chil- 
dren. At the notional level, the principol activity of the 
initiative is the publication of the annual KIDS COUNT 
Data Book, which uses the best available data to measure 
the educational, social, economic, and physical well- 
being of children. The Foundation also funds a nation- 
wide network of state-level KIDS COUNT projects that 
provide a more detailed, community-by-community picture 
of the condition of children. 
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INTRODUaiON 



For more than 1 2 years, the Annie E. Casey Foundation's 
KIDS COUNT initiative has produced data books filled 
with statistics reflecting the general well-being of children 
in each state. Recently released data from the 2000 
Census now give us the opportunity to examine the well- 
being of African-American children in every state. 

In this special KIDS COUNT Pocket Guide, statistics 
for black children are compared to statistics for non- 
Hispanic white children in each state to assess gaps in 
economic, educational, and social well-being. Topics 
addressed include: 

• Demographics 

• Families and Households 

• Income and Poverty 

• Education 

• Employment 

• Neighborhood Characteristics 

Alarmingly, in every state on virtually every meas- 
ure of well-being examined here, African-American 
children trail non-Hispanic white children. 

This Pocket Guide helps fulfill the Casey Foundation's 
mission to provide policymakers and the genera! public 
with timely and reliable data. It is our belief that leaders 
who have access to high-quality data are more likely to 
make public policy decisions that will have a positive 
long-term impact on the lives of American children. 



The Annie E. Casey Foundation 
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IDENTIFYING AFRICAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN SOURCE OF DATA 

IN THE CENSUS 



Racial classification became more complex in the 2000 
Census because the question used in the 2000 Census to 
identify the race of individuals allowed people to choose 
more than one race. The terms African American and 
black are used interchangeably in the census. 

There were 10.9 million children (under age 1 8) 
who were identified only as African American (no other 
race was selected in addition to African American). This 
group is often referred to as "Black alone." There were 
almost a million children who selected another race in 
addition to African American. This group is often 
referred to as "Black in combination." The two groups 
combined— about 1 1 .8 million children— are referred to 
as "Black alone or in combination." 

There is no consensus yet on which of these con- 
cepts or which group should be used when reporting on 
African-American children. However, when this Pocket 
Guide was being prepared, many of the data items 
needed for the publication were only available for per- 
sons who reported being "African American alone" in 
the 2000 Census. Consequently, this is the group we 
used for data presented here. Please be aware, howev- 
er, that the data shown here may differ slightly from 
totals that include multiracial African-American children 
and families. In the case of characteristics for families 
and households, the data reflect the race of the house- 
holder. 

It is worth noting that the data shown here also 
include black children of Hispanic origin. Hispanic is not 
considered a racial category by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
A separate census question asks about a person's 
Hispanic origin. 



All the statistics in this Pocket Guide come from the 
2000 U.S. Decennial Census. The Decennial Census has 
the major advantage of using the same methodology 
across the country, so that data are collected and meas- 
ures are calculated consistently from one state to the 
next. The demographic data from the census were 
released in 2001 , but the socioeconomic measures 
needed for this report were not released until late 2002. 

We use standard Census Bureau definitions and all 
the data shown here are taken from standard Census 
Bureau tables. For detailed information on the defini- 
tions used to produce the figures shown in these tables, 
please go to the PDF version of this report, available at 
WWW. kidscou nt.org. 

If you have any questions about the data appear- 
ing in this Pocket Guide, please call the Population 
Reference Bureau at 202.483.1 100. 

For additional detailed information on children 
and families from the 2000 Census, please visit the 
KIDS COUNT website at www.kidscount.org, where 
information is provided for states, counties, large cities, 
metropolitan areas, congressional districts, Indian reser- 
vations, and New England towns. 



kids count 2003 



The Annie E. Casey Foundation 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 





Total population 
African Non-Hbpanic 

American White 


Number of children under age 18 
African Non-Hlspanic 

American White 


Number of children under age 6 
African Non-Hlspanic 

American White 


Number of children ages 6-12 
African Non-Hlspanic 

American White 


Number of children ages I3'17 
African Non-Hlspanic 

American White 




UNITED STATES 


34,658,190 


194,552,774 


10,885,696 


44,027,087 


1 3,407,385 


13,538,953 


4,527,395 


17,714,015 


2,950,916 


12,774,119 




ALABAMA 


1,155,930 


3,125,819 


359,588 


711,149 


111,600 


224,669 


146,253 


282,323 


1 ioi,hs 


204,157 


AL 


ALASKA 


21,787 


423,788 


7,289 


112,133 


2,425 


32,557 


2,996 


45,554 


1,868 


34,022 


AK 


ARIZONA 


158,873 


3,274,258 


50,947 


678,674 


16,393 


212,979 


20,925 


272,340 


13,629 


193,355 


A2 


ARKANSAS 


418,950 


2,100,135 


140,943 


485,434 


44,603 


151,879 


56,167 


191,384 


40,173 


142,171 




CAUFORNIA 


2,263,882 


15,816,790 


691,313 


3,222,858 


211,228 


960,614 


294,798 


1,329,786 


185,287 


932,458 


CA 


COLORADO 


165,063 


3,202,880 


50,361 


729,020 


16,096 


222,845 


20,796 


292,459 


13,469 


213,716 


CO 


CONNEQICUT 


309,843 


2,638,845 


99,480 


585,559 


31,837 


182,330 


41,368 


242,289 


^ 26,275 


160,940 


Cl 


DELAWARE 


150,666 


567,973 


47,177 


124,918 


14,671 


38,470 


19,539 


50,974 


12,967 


35,474 


OE 


DISTRIQDF COLUMBIA 


343,312 


159,178 


86,300 


13,695 


27,630 


5,578 


36,975 


4,959 


21,695 


3,158 


DC 


FLORIDA 


2,335,505 


10,458,509 


774,577 


2,018,766 


237,386 


619,920 


319,704 


823,084 


217,487 


575,762 


FL 


GEORGIA 


2,349,542 


5,128,661 


746,557 


1,203,076 


237,369 


387,616 


308,858 


480,317 


200,330 




GA 


HAWAII 


22,003 


277,091 


5,874 


44,448 


2,398 


14,835 


2,343 


17,857 


1,133 


11,756 


HI 


IDAHO 


5,456 


1,139,291 


1,899 


307,747 


810 


94,554 


698 


120,470 


391 


92,723 


ID 


ILLINOIS 


1,876,875 


8,424,140 


607,896 


1,920,461 


194,021 


593,654 


254,325 


772,326 


15*9,550 


554,481 


IL 


INDIANA 


510,034 


5,219,373 


164,482 


1,284,843 


53,933 


403,605 


67,244 





43,305 


368,305 


IN 


IOWA 


61,853 


2,710,344 


22,040 


651,482 


7,537 


195,459 


9,129 


258,308 


5,374 


197,715 


lA 


KANSAS 


154,198 


2,233,997 


50,386 


549,117 


16,120 


166,831 


20,519 


216,167 


13,747 


166,119 


KS 


KENTUCKY 


295,994 


3,608,013 


8^f 36 


858,405 


29,015 


271,570 


36,202 


339,839 


23,919 


246,996 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


1,451,944 


2,794,391 


486,892 


665,906 


152,163 


206,267 


194,394 


259,473 


140,335 


200,166 


U 


MAINE 


6,760 


1,230,297 


2,578 


284,824 


808 


80,400 


1,113 


116,539 


657 


87,885 


ME 


MARYLAND 


1,477,411 


3,286,547 


437,270 


757,508 


136,052 


232,354 


183,649 


311,729 


117,569 


213,425 


[IH 


MASSACHUSEITS 


343,454 


5,198,359 


107,427 


1,128,792 


33,457 


355,054 


45,578 


460,221“ 


28,392 


313,517 


M 


MICHIGAN 


1,412,742 


7,806,691 


453,859 


1,879,122 


141,714 


573,181 


198,710 


758,143 


113,435 


5*47,798 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


171,731 


4,337,143 


64,308 " 


1,055,405“ “ 


21,487 


315,318 


26,818 


421,489 


16,003 


318,598 




MISSISSIPPI 


1,033,809 


1,727,908 


348,550 


400,140 


109,824 


126,339 


139,965 


157,294 


98,761 


116,507 


MS 


MISSOURI 


629,391 


4,686,474 


205,116 


1,126,789 


62,152 


346,916 


87,267 


447,316 


55,697 


332,557 


MO 


MONTANA 


2,692 


807,823 


922 


193,123 


333 


54,744 


378 


76,652 


211 


61,727 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


68,541 


1,494,494 


24,189 


368,126 


7,812 


110,359 


9,765 


144,790 


6,612 


112,977 


■ 


NEVADA 


135,477 


1,303,001 


42,507 


276,179 


13,607 


87,609 


18,146 


112,055 


10,754 


76,515 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 


9,035 


1,175,252 


2,724 


289,164 


935 


84,907 


1,089 


120,554 


700 


83,703 




NEW JERSEY ' 


1,141,821 


5,557,209 


342,833 


1,240,057 


108,602 


393,444 


142,866 


510,750 


r 91,365 


335,863 


Hi 


NEW MEXICO 


34,343 


813,495 


10,683 


165,301 


3,527 


47,053 


4,247 


65,877 


2,909 


52,371 




NEW YORK 


3,014,385 


11,760,981 


903,787 


2,562,992 


282,909 


793,888 


376,387 


1,043,800 


244,491 


725,304 


il 


NORTH CAROUNA 


1,737,545 


5,647,155 


519,075 


1,228,469 


162,114 


396,030 


217,607 


496,490 


139,354 


335,949 


B9 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3,916 


589,149 


1,314 


139,319 


508 


40,237 


508 


54,237 


298 


44,845 


HD 


OHIO 


1,301,307 


9,538,111 


415,082 


2,286,693 


131,766 


706,765 


174,359 


915,338 


108,957 


664,590 


OH 


OKLAHOMA 


260,968 


2,556,368 


84,677 


576,731 


26,997 


176,327 


34,283 


225,207 


23,397 


175,197 


OR 


OREGON 


55,662 


2,857,616 


17,437 


646,232 


5,715 


192,934 


7,095 


258,538 


4,627 


194,760 




PENNSYLVANIA 


1,224,612 


10,322,455 


380,123 


2,286,418 


116,304 


676,050 


162,807 


931,317 


101,012 


679,051 


PA 


RHODE ISLAND 


46,908 


858,433 


15,569 


180,075 


4,874 


54,450 


6,587 


74,037 


4,108 


51,588 


Ri 


SOUTH UROUNA 


1,185,216 


2,652,291 


369,514 


586,009 


110,232 


186,790 


153,654 


235,490 


105,628 


163,729 


SC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


4,685 


664,585 


1,612 


163,354 


624 


48,229 


575 


63,641 


413 


51,484 


so 


TENNESSEE 


932,809 


4,505,930 


296,509 


1,021,195 


94,460 


323,761 


122,977 


407,199 


79,072 


290,235 


TN 


TEXAS 


2,404,566 


10,933,313 


751,189 


2,507,147 


236,195 


772,649 


306,635 


995“0fr 


■ 208,359 " 


739,417 


TX 


UTAH 


17,657 


1,904,265 


6,242 “ 


592,083 


2,295 


199,361 


2,347 


221,917 


1,600 


170,805 


UT 


VERMONT 


3,063 


585,431 


1,083 


139,66"7 


" ■ 348 "' 


39,158 


439 


57,485 


296 


43,024 


VT 


VIRGINIA 


1,390,293 


4,965,637 


406,208 


1,112,483 


124 J38" “ 


349,687 


169,344 


448,738 


if2>2r 


"■ 314,058"" 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


190,267 


4,652,490 


58,944 


1,082,049 


18,663 


322,578 


24,146 


438,205 


16,135 


“ 321,26*6 


WA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


57,232 


1,709,966 


14,809 


374;o9r" ■ 


4,645 


113,061 


5,854 


148,302 


4,310 


112,734 


WV 


WISCONSIN 


304,460 


4,681,630 1 


115,320 


1,100,678 


36,705 


322,518 


48,503 


440,226 


30,112 


337,934 


PH 


WYOMING 


3,722 


438,799 i 


1,099 


109,175 


348 


30,570 


464 


42,516 


287 


36,089 


WY 
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INCOME AND POVERTY 












Medion fomily 
Africon 
Americon 


income, 1999 
NomHisponic 
White 


Percent of children 
Africon 
Americon 


in poverty, 1999 
Nomnisponic 
White 


Percent of married-couple fomilies with 
children in poverty, 1999 
Africon Non-Hisponic 

Americon White 


Percent of femole-heoded fomilies with 
children in poverty, 1999 
Africon Non-Hrsponic 

Americon White 




UNITED STATES 


$33,255 


$54,698 


33.1 


9,3 


9,4 


3,9 


41.8 


26.0 


US 


ALABAMA 


26,182 


47,012 


40,5 


11.8 


13.3 


5.9 


52.3 


32,7 


At 


ALASKA 


46,589 


64,765 


12.7 


7,7 


3.2 


3.2 


20.5 


18.8 


AK 


ARIZONA 


37,656 


53,132 


25.7 


8.9 


7,9 


"l7 


33.4 


21.5 


A2 


ARKANSAS 


24,332 


41,394 


43.1 


15.0 


15.3 


7.4 


53.9 


35,8 


AR 


ULIFORNIA 


39,726 


65,342 


30.4 


8,9 


8.6 


3.6 


37.6 


21,9 


CA 


COLORADO 


42,498 


60,966 


22.1 


6.5 


5.1 


2.6 


33.3 


19.4 


CO 


CONNEQICUT 


39,257 


71,433 


24.5 


4.2 


6.3 


1.5 


31.0 


15.6 


(T 


DELAWARE 


39,164 


59,708 


25.0 


6.1 


6.2 


2.1 


31.7 


18.9 


OB 


DlSTRia OF COLUMBIA 


35,622 


123,288 


37.6 


3.7 


9,6 


1.3 


38.4 


11.1 


DC 


FLORIDA 


31,132 


50,553 


33.9 


9.9 


10.6 


3.9 


42,7 


23.3 


FL 


GEORGIA 


34,147 


56,093 


30.4 


8.4 


7,9 


3,8 


40.9 


24.5 


GA 


HAWAII 


42,596 


58,952 


9.4 


9.0 


5.1 


3.8 


23.1 


24.3 


HI 


IDAHO 


43,346 


45,035 


19.8 


12.1 


8.9 


5.8 


24.2 


33.5 


ID 


ILLINOIS 


36,319 


60,970 


34.8 


6.8 


9.5 


2.7 


40.9 


22.9 


IL 


INDIANA 


33,570 


51,624 


32.3 


9.0 


7.7 


3.3 


_ ““^5 


25.9 


IN 


IOWA 


28,121 


48,790 


40.0 


9.1 


14.9 


3.5 


48,5 


28,2 


lA 


KANSAS 


33,294 


51,600 


29.7 


8.6 


8.1 


3,6 


39.2 


26.1 


KS 


KENTUCKY 


28,401 


41,857 


38.8 


18.7 


9.5 


9.9 


48.2 


41.1 


KV 


LOUISIANA 


23,258 


47,707 


47.3 


12.0 


17.1 


6.0 


1 58.3 


32.0 


LA 


MAINE 


31,905 


45,393 


34.3 


12.9 


15.3 


4,3 


46.6 


35.8 


ME 


MARYLAND 


47,471 


68,491 


19.8 


5.4 


4.3 


2.0 


r 26.2 


18.2 


MO 


MASSACHUSEHS 


38,565 


66,030 


27.3 


6.8 


7.8 


2.1 


36.0 


23.1 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


35,536 


56,466 


33.9 


8.4 


8.7 


3.1 


39.4 


25.1 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


31,200 


58,641 


34.2 


5.9 


11.5 


2.2 


41,6 


19.6 


m 


MISSISSIPPI 


23,313 


45,272 


44.1 


12.3 


15.6 


6.1 


54.6 


31.9 


MS 


MISSOURI 


31,368 


47,977 


34.9 


11.8 


8.5 


5.0 


40.4 


29.4 


MO 


MONTANA 


30,625 


41,517 


24.8 


15.8 


23.9 


7.9 


42.0 


37,6 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


30,365 


49,669 


38.3 


9.0 


9.2 


3.9 


43.2 


26.6 


NB 


NEVADA 


37,517 


55,741 


29.0 


8.6 


7.5 


3.3 


38.3 


20.6 


HV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


47,928 


58,069 


25.6 


7.0 


13.0 


2.1 


32.2 


22.5 


HH 


NEW JERSEY 


44,056 


73,043 


24.8 


4.9 


6.0 


2.1 


33.2 


16.7 


Hi 


NEW MEXICO 


34,345 


49,706 


32.7 


12.4 


9.5 


5.0 


44.5 


30.4 


NM 


NEW YORK 


36,260 


60,466 


32.9 


10.4 


10.5 


4.6 


40.9 


26.7 


NY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


31,951 


51,364 


30.2 


8.8 


8.5 


3.9 


40.7 


25.5 


HC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


30,686 


44,829 


26.5 


10.5 


7.3 


4.9 


57.0 


32.6 


19 


OHIO 


31,425 


51,979 


36.7 


9.8 


8.8 


3.7 


44.0 


28.8 


9 


OKLAHOMA 


27,580 


43,451 


39.4 


14.2 


11.9 


6.9 


49.7 


34.0 


OK 


OREGON 


35,112 


50,430 


29.9 


11.8 


10.9 


4.5 


39.9 


30.7 


OR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


31,505 


51,330 


35.8 


9.7 


9.9 


3.8 


41.2 


29.0 


PA 


RHODE ISUND 


28,171 


57,200 


38.2 


8.6 


10.8 


2.2 


51.6 


28.3 


Rl 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


28,742 


50,794 


33.7 


9.2 


11.2 


4.1 


44.5 


25.6 


SC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


l7,75iT “ 


44,932 


30.3 


10.8 


8.5 


" 5.2 


37.9 


28.1 


SO 


TENNESSEE 


31,220 


45,957 


34.4 


12.9 


8.1 


6.1 


43.4 


33.0 


TH 


TEXAS 


33,276 


57,194 


30.0 


8.3 


8.9 


3.7 


40.0 


23.1 


TX 


UTAH 


38,193 


52,588 


23.9 


7.8 


9.3 


3.8 


38.3 


26.0 


UT 


VERMONT 


37,938 


48,873 


21.6 


11.0 


10.1 


3.5 


40.3 


30.5 


VT 


VIRGINIA 


36,885 


59,494 


26.2 


7.2 


6.2 


3.1 


37.2 


22.4 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


40,517 


56,337 


25.3 


9.8 


6.5 


3.7 


34.1 


27.3 


WA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


27,082 


36,682 


44.8 


23.5 


16.1 


13.0 


55.5 


48.1 


WV 


WISCONSIN 


26,968 


54,974 


41.7 


6.5 


10.1 


2.4 


47.2 


20.1 


Wl 


WYOMING 


38,516 


46,811 


17.2 


12.5 


2.0 


5.3 


56.3 


35.2 


m 
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EDUCATION 














Percent of students 
(preschool to grode 12} 
in public school 
African Non-Hisponk 

American White 


Percent of students 
(preschool to grode 12) 
in privote school 
Africon NonHisponic 

Americon White 


Percent of persons oges 1 6*1 9 
who ore high school dropouts 
Africon Non-Hisponic 

Americon White 


Percent of persons oges 1 6-1 9 
wno ore idle 

(not in school ond not working) 
Africon Non-Hisponic 

American White 


Percent of school-oge 
children (5-15 yeors old) 
with a disaoility 
Africon Non-Hisponic 

American White 




UNITED STATES 


92.0 


83.2 


8.0 


16.8 


11.7 


6.9 


14,0 


6.3 


7.0 


5,7 


US 


AUBAMA 


94,1 


82.1 


5.9 


17,9 


13.0 


10,7 


13.9 


8.8 


7,5 


5.9 


At 


AUSKA 


92.9 


88.4 


7.1 


11.6 


" " " fr 


6"3‘ 


8,5 


7,3 


7,1 


5.4 


AK - 


ARIZONA 


93.6 


87.9 


6.4 


12.1 


12.6 


8.3 


13.6 


7.1 


7.7 


5,6 


.. 


ARKANSAS 


96,8 


88.0 


3.2 


12.0 


10,9 


7.6 


12.9 


8.8 


7.8 


7.0 




CALIFORNIA 


89,3 


81.4 


10.7 


18.6 


8,5 


4.6 


12.8 


5,9 


7,1 


5,0 


CA 


COLORADO 


92.2 


85.9 


7,8 


14.1 


11.6 


.. _ 


11,7 


6.0 


6.9 


5.2 


CO 


CONNEQICUT 


91,5 


83.3 


8.5 


16,7 


10.8 


4.5 


12.6 


4.1 


6.1 


4.8 


Cl 


DEUWARE 


91.8 


73.6 


8.2 


26.4 


12,5 


8.0 


14.1 


6,4 


7.7 


6.5 


OE 


DISTRia OF COLUMBIA 


89.9 


34.6 


10.1 


65.4 


11.8 


0.7 


15.9 


0,7 


7.2 


4,8 


DC 


FLORIDA 


93.3 


80.3 


6.7 


19.7 


11.8 


9,7 


12.7 


7.7 


6,5 


6.1 


FI 


GEORGIA 


94.3 


83.6 


5.7 


16.4 


12.8 


10.6 


13.4 


8.0 


6.0 


5.7 




HAWAII 


90.4 


72.3 


9.6 


27.7 


1.1 


5.7 


5,3 


8.6 


4.9 


6,2 


Hi 


IDAHO 


92.6 


89.4 


7.4 


10.6 


5.9 


6.2 


11.5 


6.6 


7.3 


5.6 


ID 


ILLINOIS 


89.9 


81.4 


10.1 


18.6 


13.6 


5.8 


17.5 


5,3 


7.7 


5.0 


It 


INDIANA 


90.7 


84.7 


9.3 


15.3 


12.7 


8.8 


15.1 


6.8 


8.3 


6.1 


m 


IOWA 


93.7 


87.3 


6.3 


12.7 


8.4 


4,9 


11.0 


4,3 


9.0™ 


5.4 


w ■ 


KANSAS 


93.5 


85.6 


6.5 


14.4 


9.3 


6.0 


12,3 


5,0 


7.5 


5.1 


KS. 


KENTUCKY 


95.8 


85.2 


4.2 


14.8 


14.5 


10.9 


15,5 


10,3 


7,4 


6.7 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


93.0 


72.0 


7.0 


28,0 


14.7 


9.7 


17,6 


9,2 


7,3 


6,7 


(i 


MAINE 


92.4 


89.6 


7,6 


10.4 


15.0 


6.0 


10.6 


5.8 


10.6 


7.2 


ME 


MARYUND 


88.7 


77.1 


11.3 


22,9 


10,2 


6.6 


13.2 


5.9 


6.3 


6.0 


m . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


88.1 


82.7 


11.9 


17,3 


8.0 


4.9 


9.6 


4,3 


7,5 


5.7 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


92.1 


86.0 


7,9 


14.0 


12.0 


7.2 


14.7 


5.9 


8.2 


6,2 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


93.5 


86.3 


6.5 


13.7 


12.0 


4.5 


14.1 


3.5 


8.0 


5.1 


m 


MISSISSIPPI 


96.1 


79.6 


3.9 


20.4 


13.0 


11.0 


14.6 


9.4 


6.5 


5.4 


MS 


MISSOURI 


92,1 


82.5 


7.9 


17,5 


12.2 


9.4 


15.1 


7.6 


7.0 


5.8 


MO 


MONTANA 


92.9 


89.8 


7.1 


10.2 


14.7 


6.6 


16.8 


6.2 


12.1 


5.3 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


93.8 


82.6 


6.2 


17.4 


11.8 


4.8 


12.6 


4,1 


6.8 


4,9 


HE 


NEVADA 


95.3 


89.8 


4.7 


10.2 


14.6 


10,2 


19.1 


8,7 


6.1 


4.9 


NV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


86.8 


84.9 


13.2 


15,1 


10.0 


6,9 


6.8 


4.7 




6.8 


NH 


NEW JERSEY 


86.5 


79.3 


13.5 


20,7 


11,2 


3.5 


14.8 


4,1 


6.1 


4,7 


HJ 


NEW MEXICO 


91.1 


84.5 


8.9 


15,5 


8.1 


7.2 


13.6 


7.9 


8.0 


5,8 




NEW YORK 


87.6 


79.0 


12.4 


21.0 


11.3 


5.3 


14.6 


5,5 


7.3 


5.6 


NY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


95.6 


84.8 


4.4 


15.2 


11.6 


9.4 


12.6 


7,1 


6.6 


5.9 


NC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


90.4 


91.3 


9.6 


8.7 


9.7 


3.8 


7.8 


3.3 


11.2 


5.4 




OHIO 


91.5 


82.6 


8.5 


17.4 


13.3 


7.2 


14,9 


6.2 


8.1 


5.9 




OKUHOMA 


94.8 


89.7 


5.2 


10.3 


9.9 


8.1 


12.4 


7,7 


8.2 


6.1 


OK 


OREGON 


91.1 


86.2 


8.9 


13.8 


10.4 


8.1 


13.1 


8,2 


6.7 


6.2 


QR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


88.1 


79.8 


llJ” 


20.2 


11.0 


5.9 


14.3 


5.3 


7.1 


5.2 


PA 


RHODE ISUND 


89.2 


81.5 


10.8 


18.5 


9.5 


5,8 


16.0 


4.7 


7,7 


6,3 


Rl 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


95.9 


82.0 


4.1 


18.0 


12.5 


9.2 


13.5 


7.8 


6.4 


6.3 


SC 




SOUTH DAKOTA 


91.7 


89.5 


o 


10.5 


12.7 


58 


6.6 


5,0 


5.9 


4,4 


SO 




TENNESSEE 


95.0 


85.1 


5.0 


14.9 


11.8 


8.1 


12.9 


7,8 


6.6 


6,4 


TN 


TEXAS 


93.7 


"liO 


6.3 


15.0 


10.5 


6.6 


13.4 


7,0 


6.0 


5.6 


TX 


UTAH 


91.1 


91.8 


8.9 


8.2 


12.4 


6.5 


18.9 


6.8 


9.2 


5.1 


UT 


VERMONT 


82.2 


89.0 


17.8 


11.0 


7.5 


5 7 ■ 


6 


4,7 


16.0 


6,4 


VT 


VIRGINIA 


93;8 


811 


6.2 


16.9 


9.7 


" Tl”'" 


1 0 


" 5'3 


6.7 


6.2 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


91.8 


86.2 


8.2 


13.8 


9.6 


7.0 


11.7 


6.9 


6.5 


5.7 


WA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


95.8 


92.8 


4.2 


7.2 


9.6 


8.9 


15.9 


11.1 


9.1 


7.5 


wv 


WISCONSIN 


90.1 


82.2 


9.9 


17.8 


14.3 


4.5 


17.3 


4,2 


9.7 


5,6 


W! 


WYOMING 


93.7 


93.3 


6.3 


6.7 


11.0 


6.5 


19.5 


6.0 


yj- 


5.9 


m 
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PAWNTAL AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 










Percent of children in two-parent families 
with both parents in the labor force 
African Non-Hispanic 

American White 


Percent of children in female-headed 
families with the mother in the 
labor force 

African Non-Hispanic 

American White 


Percent of children with no parent in the 
labor force 

African Non-Hispanic 

American White 


Percent of persons ages 16-19 who 
are unempfoyed 

Africon Non-Hispanic 

American White 




UNITED STATES 


65.4 


63.3 


71,0 


80.7 


20.3 


5.5 


33.5 


15.1 


US 


AUBAMA 


6T.6 


59.3 


66.3 


77.2 


23.7 


6.7 


34.7 


15.4 


At 


ALASKA 


70.5 


62.5 


75.4 


82.7 


10.8 


5.0 


23.1 


22.0 


AK 


ARIZONA 


63.0 


59.0 


73.0 


82.3 


16.7 


5.5 


26.9 


13.6 


AZ 


ARKANSAS 


6T.3 


62.8 


68.4 


76.6 


23.1 


7.2 


34.2 


18.5 


AR 


CALIFORNIA 


62.3 


58.5 


69.5 


78.3 


21.1 


6.8 


36.1 


17.6 


CA 


COLORADO 


69.2 


65.1 


76.7 


85.2 


14.2 


3.9 


29.4 


15.0 


CO 


CONNEQICUT 


69.6 


66.2 


76.9 


85.9 


16.3 


3.4 


32.5 


16.7 


CT 


DEUWARE 


7T.3 


67.5 


77.1 


83.0 


15,7 


4,5 


32.5 


16.3 


m 


DiSTRia OF COLUMBIA 


65.4 


61.9 


63.3 


73.2 


29.4 


4.4 


41.3 


65,1 


DC 


FLORIDA 


64.6 


61.4 


71.2 


81.2 


20.0 


6.5 


30.7 


15.1 


FI 


GEORGIA 


68.0 


60.3 


72.3 


80.3 


18,5 


5.3 


30,9 


15.1 


GA 


HAWAII 


59.3 


53.7 


86.4 


77.5 


4.9 


6.6 


49,5 


19,6 


HI 


IDAHO 


59.3 


62.1 


84.8 


83.2 


5.8 


4.4 


30.6 


15.6 


ID 


ILLINOIS 


64.7 


64.3 


70.3 


84.1 


22,4 


4.2 


39,6 


14.0 


IL 


INDIANA 


67.0 


65.3 


73.2 


81.9 


19.1 


5.3 


31.2 


14,7 


IN 


IOWA 


64.3 


76.5 


73.8 


82.7 


18.9 


4.3 


30.6 


11.1 


lA 


KANSAS 


65.6 


69.1 


74,8 


85.5 


16.1 


4.0 


34,9 


12.6 


KS 


KENTlim 


66.7 


59.2 


71.6" 


70.7 


20.4 


10.5 


36.4 


17.3 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


59.6 


58,5 


68.1 


76.6 


23,8 


7.4 


38.7 


18.0 


U 


MAINE 


76.0 


69.3 


68.6 


78.6 


19.8 


6.7 


29.8 


15.3 


ME 


MARYLAND 


72.4 


66.2 


76.1 


83.6 


15.4 


4.2 


30.2 


12,9 


MD 


MASSACHUSEHS 


63.2 


66.8 


69.0 


77.9 


21.6 


5.8 


26.4 


12.6 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


63.3 


63.0 


71.1 


83.4 


22.0 


5.0 


32.6 


13.8 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


63.5 


74.9 


72.6 


87.3 


19.6 


3.2 


24.4 


10,1 


MH 


MISSISSIPPI 


63.2 


60.9 


67.4 


77.0 


23.9 


7.0 


36.3 


18.4 




MISSOURI 


67.6 


66.6 


71.4 


80.4 


21.2 


5.7 


33.7 


15.4 


MO 


MONTANA 


68.4 


68.5 


83.0 


84.7 


7.5 


5.0 


21.3 


19.5 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


63.4 


75.1 


71.4 


85,8 


22.4 


3,7 


29,4 


10.1 


m 


NEVADA 


63.7 


61.7 


71.5 


83,0 


19,8 


6.1 


33.3 


14.8 


NV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


60.4 


69,1 


78.1 


82.6 


15.5 


4.3 


24.0 


14.8 


NH 


NEW JERSEY 


67.2 


59.8 


73.0 


81,0 


18.3 


4,6 


32.0 


14.2 


NJ 


NEW MEXICO 


62.1 


59,6 


69.9 


80.6 


17.2 


6.1 


31.1 


16,8 


NM 


NEW YORK 


61.6 


59.9 


66.5 


78.7 


24.0 


6.3 


41.0 


18,3 


NY 


NORTH aROllNA 


67.7 


63.7 


74.0 


81.5 


17.6 


5.2 


30.8 


15.2 


HC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


65.3 


76.9 


96,5 


84,8 


3.0 


3.8 


9.8 


11,4 


ND 


OHIO 


65.7 


64.5 


70.3 


80.4 


21.9 


5,7 


31.1 


14.1 


OH 


OKUHOMA 


63.6 


60.9 


72.4 


80.5 


19.5 


6.2 


31.5 


15.3 


OK 


OREGON 


64.4 


62,7 


73.5 


81.6 


17.3 


5.5 


30.6 


18.3 


OR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


63.6 


62.9 


70.8 


79,7 


22,3 


5.3 


36.6 


15.5 


PA 


RHODE ISLAND 


66.9 


70.2 


62.1 


76.4 


24.9 


6.7 1 


36.2 


15.2 


Rl 


SOUTH CAROUNA 


64.4 


63.2 


72.6 


79,1 


19.4 


5.9 


30.5 


15,3 


SC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


71.5 


77.5 


72.3 


88.2 


12,2 


3,9 


15.8 


11.8 


SD 


TENNESSEE 


69.1 


60.8 


70.7 


76,2 


20.3 


7.2 


30.1 


15,4 


TN 


TEXAS 


67.3 


60.4 


74.7 


82.6 


16.8 


4.8 


33.7 


16.7 


TX 


UTAH 


55.1 


55.9 


77.7 


81.7 


11,8 


3.7 


27.8 


14.0 


UT 


VERMONT 


62.6 


73,8 


60.2 


77.5 “ 


20.6 


6.0 


18.0 


13.7 


VT 


VIRGINIA 


70.6 


63.4 




82.1 




19 


29.2 


14.1 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


67.4 


60.9 


75.2 


81.5 


15.2 


5,4 


29,1 


17.7 


WA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


56.7 


53,5 


70.2 


69,0 


23.4 


12.2 


49.9 


24.5 


WV 


WISCONSIN 


66.1 


74.0 


68.8 


86.6 


24.7 


3.6 


35.4 


10.5 




WYOMING 


6^0 


67.8 


79.7 


8~6,4 


10.9 


3.9 


86.8 


16.5 


WY 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CHARAaERISTICS 












Percent of children in neiahborhoods 
where more than 35.2% of families are 
female-headed (no spouse present)* 
African Non-Hlspank 

American White 


Percent of children in neighborhoods 
where more than 1 8.6% of persons 
are in poverty* 

African Non-Hispanic 

American White 


Percent of children in neiphbor- 
hoods where more than 14.7% 
of persons aqes 16* 19 are high 
school dropouts* 

African Non-Hisponic 

Amertcon White 


Percent of children in neiahbor- 
hoods where more than 38.1% of ; 

working-age men are unem- 
ployed or not in the labor force* 
Africon Non-Hispanic 

American White 


Percent of children in 
neighborhoods with all four 
m these characteristics 
African Non-Hisponic 

American White 




UNITED STATES 


60.2 


6.0 


51.9 


9.6 


37.3 


17.1 


36.6 


4.9 


15.7 


0.7 


US 


ALABAMA 


62.1 


7.6 


61.5 


14.8 


40.2 


31.0 


41.1 


5.8 


19.4 


1.2 


Al 


AUSKA 


25.2 


5.2 


5.8 


3.4 


25.4 


11.4 


8.9 


10.9 


4.8 


0.7 


AK 


ARIZONA 


18.7 


5.0 


41.0 


12.0 


54.4 


26.2 


12.6 


3.9 


4.4 


"ll 


AZ 


ARKANSAS 


63.3 


7.1 


67.4 


18.8 


28.7 


16.8 


34.9 


■ ”5 J 


13.0 


07 


A8 


CAUFORNIA 


35.8 


4.3 


50.2 


12.3 


33.4 


12.1 


37.0 


6.9 


12.1 


0.7 


CA 


COLORADO 


25.2 


3.7 


24.3 


4.4 


55.8 


22.7 


8.3 


2.1 


3.5 


0.2 


CO 


CONNECTICUT 


69.4 


7.0 


41.7 


2.0 


36.8 


9.0 


30.1 


2.6 


18.0 


0.4 


(T 


DELAWARE 


46.7 


9.0 


19.1 


3.4 1 


37.2 


25.7 


16.0 


1.7 


9.3 


0.1 


OE 


DISTRia OF COLUMBIA 


95.5 


12.0 


72.5 


9.0 


36.6 


16.2 


71.3 


9.7 


25.5 


0.9 


DC 


FLORIDA 


57.8 


8.2 


53.2 


9.4 1 


39.7 


27.7 


31.2 


6.4 


12.8 


0.5 


FL 


GEORGIA 


58.0 


8.9 


43.6 


12.0 


43.4 


35.5 


23.5 


4.1 


11.6 


0.9 


GA 


HAWAII 


2.5 


1.7 


6.5 


8.4 


6.4 


5.2 


4.4 


8.2 


0.1 


0.03 


HI 


IDAHO 


4.2 


1.4 


14.2 


8.1 


15.1 


14.4 


12.1 


4.0 


1.3 


0.3 


ID 


ILLINOIS 


73.2 


3.7 


57.2 


4.0 


36.4 


13.2 


56.6 


2.8 


22.8 


0.4 


It 


INDIANA 


73.3 


7.7 


52.3 


5.5 


43.7 


20.4 


32.2 


1.9 


12.1 


0.4 


IN 


IOWA 


42.2 


3.4 


38.8 


3.2 


35.8 


10.0 


20.9 


1.7 


7.8 


0.2 


lA 


KANSAS 


43.3 


2.9 


37.0 


5.8 


34.0 


12.5 


22.9 


2.7 


10.1 


0.3 


KS 


KENTUCKY 


59.6 


6.5 


56.4 


32.3 


46.7 


31.5 


38.6 


18.8 


23.4 


1.5 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


66.4 


11.3 


74.2 


29.4 


39.5 


26.2 


48.7 


11.9 


212 


2.8 


LA 


MAINE 


26.0 


5.9 


23.6 


7.3 


10.1 


6.4 


13.4 


2.3 


16 


0.5 


ME 


MARYUND 


56.5 


7.7 


23.2 


3.0 


29.4 


14.2 


22.3 


2.2 


10.6 


0.7 


MO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


69.3 


9.5 


49.6 


5.9 


25.6 


10.2 


36.4 


3.6 


10.7 


1.0 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


82.1 


5.9 


63.7 


5.2 


38.5 


14.7 


60.8 


4.9 


26.1 


0.8 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


56.7 


3.6 


42.9 


2.7 


30.4 


6.4 


16.2 


1.4 


16 


0.04 


MN 


MISSISSIPPI 


61.4 


14.5 


72.8 


28.1 


39.2 


32.5 


41.3 


9.5 


17.5 


2.0 


MS 


MISSOURI 


75.0 


6.1 


54.8 


11.5 


36.2 


25.2 


38.6 


2.9 


16.6 


0.7 


MO 


MONTANA 


13.2 


5.7 


23.5 


16.7 


Til 


10.9 


11.2 


7.2 


13 


1.1 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


66.9 


4.5 


53.2 


4.6 


50.2 


11.0 


29.7 


1.0 


20.9 


0.4 


m 


NEVADA 


26.1 


3.5 


32.7 


4.7 


64.7 


30.5 


24.3 


5.0 


13.4 


0.4 


NV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


21.6 


3.6 


^ 9.7 


1.5 


26.2 


10.9 


3.3 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


NH 


NEW JERSEY 


59.5 


2.7 


41.3 


2.5 


31.7 


5.4 


39.4 


3.0 


17.5 


0.3 


Hi 


NEW MEXICO 


24.4 


6.1 


42.3 


24.0 


34.8 


24.5 


14.1 


9.8 


2.6 


0.4 


m 


NEW YORK 


78.7 


6.6 


63.6 


11.2 


33.9 


10.7 


56.5 


7.7 


23.7 


0.9 


NY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


45.0 


6.6 


39.8 


8.3 


46.0 


31.3 


18.1 


3.4 


9.7 


0.8 


NC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


5.0 


2.7 


12.2 


7.9 


6.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.0 


0.2 


0.1 


HD 


OHIO 


77.3 


8.6 


57.0 


8.3 


41.0 


14.3 


42.4 


4.4 


22.5 


1.3 


OH 


OKLAHOMA 


50.7 


7.1 


56.2 


21.8 


33.2 


18.3 


21.8 


5.7 


7.4 


0.7 


OK 


OREGON 


35.0 


3.6 


29.8 


9.9 


34.7 


24.0 


7.3 


3.7 


0.3 


0.2 


OR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


78.2 


6.2 


63.0 


6.4 


29.8 


11.7 


54.7 


4.3 


19.8 "" 


1.0 


PA 


RHODE ISLAND 


76.1 


13.1 


71.1 


10.6 


48.0 


12.8 


36.1 


12 


16.3 


1.3 


Ri 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


50.5 


13.3 


47.5 


13.0 


36.0 


30.4 


22.8 


4.7 


9.9 


1.1 


SC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


10.0 


4.3 


14.8 


10.2 


19.5 


11.0 


4.3 


3.2 


0.2 


0.6 


SD 


TENNESSEE 


68.3 


6.6 


54.3 


13.8 


39.8 


17.8 


30.0 


16 


14.7 


0.6 


TN 


TEXAS 


39.2 


3.5 


l6"2 


~"'ll2 


40J"" 


18^ 


' 26^3 “ 


47 


10.6 


0.4 


LX 


UTAH 


3.7 


0.5 


22.4 


6.2 


37.7 


16.7 


7.8 


1.6 


2.8 


0.2 


OT 


VERMONT 


16.2 


2.7 


17.4 


5.0 


16.3 


7.0 


0.7 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


VT 


•Tliresbflids 


VIRGINIA 


45.1 


6.2 


29.7 


6.2 


26.6 


12.9 


16.6 


4.9 


6.3 


0.1 


VA 


represent 


WASHINGTON 


27.7 


6.2 


19.8 


9.1 


27.4 


16.7 


6.2 


4.5 


0.9 


0.4 


WA 


150 percent 
of the 


WEST VIRGINIA 


41.3 


4.5 


60.1 


38.5 


37.4 


21.0 


42.6 


29.6 


14.4 


1.4 


wv 


notional 


WISCONSIN 


82.9 


3.2 


63.3 


2.8 


38.5 


7.2 


47.7 


2.0 


22.5 


0.3 




^ overc^e. 


WYOMING 


2.5 


0.6 


7.6 


7.6 


24.9 


“■ 11.0 ■ 


9.9 


1.9 


0.0 


0.1 


WY 
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THE KIDS COUNT STATE NETWORK 



The Casey Foundation provides funding and 
technical assistance for a national network of 
KIDS COUNT projects in every state, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. These proj- 
ects, listed on the following pages, measure 
and report on the status of children at the 
state and local level and use data to inform 
public debates and encourage public action to 
improve the lives of children. 

The state KIDS COUNT projects publish a 
range of data-driven materials --state data 
books, special reports, issue briefs, and fact 
sheets— 'that help policymakers and citizens 
identify the needs of children and families and 
develop appropriate responses to address 
these needs. 

Much of the local-level data collected by 
the state KIDS COUNT grantees is available at 
www.kidscount.org/cliks. 

For more information about the network 
of state KIDS COUNT grantees, please visit 
www.kidscount.org. 
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PRIMARY CONTACTS FOR STATE 
KIDS COUNT PROJEaS 



Alabama 


Arkansas 


VOICES for Alabama’s 


Arkansas Advocates for 


Children 


Children 8c families 


PO Box 4576 


523 S Louisiana 


Montgomery, ..^L 36103 


Suite 700 


334.213,2410 


Little Rock, .\R 72201-4531 


334.213.24l3 (f^) 


501.371.9678 




501.371.9681 (fox) 


Apreill Curtis 




Coordinator of Policy and 


Amy Rossi 


Programs 


Executive Director 


acurtis@alavoice$.org 


amy.rossi@aradvocates.org 


www.alavoices.oi^ 


www.aradvocates.org 


Alaska 


California 


KIDS COUNT Alaska 


Children Now 


University of Alaska 


1212 Broadway 


Anchorage Institute of Social 


5 th Floor 


and Economic Research 


Oakland, CA 94612 


32 1 1 Providence Dr. 


510.763.2444 


Anchorage, AK 99508 


510.763.1974 (fox) 


907.786.7706 




907.786,7739 (fox) 


Jayleen Richards 




Senior Policy Associate 


Virgene Hanna 


jrichards@childrennow.org 


Project Director 


www.childrennow.org 


anvh@uaa,alaska.ed u 




www.kidscount.alaska,edu 




Arizona 


Colorado 


Childrens Action Alliance 


Colorado Childrens Campaign 


4001 North 3rd St. 


1120 Lincoln St. 


Suite 160 


Suite 125 


PhtKinix, AZ 85012 


Denver, CO 80203-1604 


602,266.0707 


303.839,1580 ext, 232 


602,263,8792 (fox) 


303,839,1354 (fox) 


Dana Naimark 


Kaye Boeke 


Deputy Director 


KIDS COUNT Director 


dnai mark(?azchtldren.o rg 


kaye@coloradokids.oig 


www.azchi 1 dren,o rg 


www.coloradokids.org 
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Connecticut 

Connecticut Association 
for Human Services 
110 Bartholomew Ave. 
Suite 4030 
Hartfonl, CT 06106 
860.951.2212 ext. 239 
860.951.6511 (fax) 

Donna Osuch 

KIDS COUNT Coordinate' 

dosuch@cahs.org 

www.cahs.org 


Georgia 

The Family Connection 
Partnership, Inc, 

235 Peachtree St. 

Suite 1600 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404.527.7394 
404.527.7443 (fax) 

Laurie Dopkins 
Director of Evaluation & 

Results Accountability 

dopkin5@bellsouth.net 

www.georgiafamilyconnection. 

org 


Indiana 

Indiana Youth Institute 

603 E Washington St. 

Suite 800 

Indianapolis, IN 46208-4046 

317.396.2700 

317.396.2701 (fax) 

Angela Miller 
Director of Prografns 
amiller@iyi.org 
www.iyi.org 

Iowa 

Child & Family Policy Center 






218 Sixth Ave. 


Delaware 


Hawaii 


Suite 1021 


University of Delaware 


Center on the Family 


Des Moijies, lA 50309 


298K Graliam Hall 


University of Hawaii — Manoa 


515.280.9027 


Newark DE 19716 


2515 Campus Rd. 


515.244.8997 (fax) 


302.831.4966 


Miller Hall 103 




302.831.4987 (fax) 


Honolulu, Hi 96822 


Michael Crawford 




808.956.4136 


Senior Associate 


Teresa Schooley 


808.956.4147 (fax) 


mcrawford@clpciowa.org 


KIDS COUNT Project Director 




www.cfpciowa.org 


terrys@udel.edu 


Marcia Hartsock 




www.dekidscount.org 


KIDS COUNT Project Director 






marciah@hawaii.edu 


Kansas 




www.uhfamily.haw^i.edu 


Kansas Action for Children 






3360 SW Harrison Ave. 






Topeka, KS 666 1 1 


District of Columbia 


Idaho 


785.232.0550 


DC Childrens Trust Fund 


Mountain States Group 


785.232.0699 (fax) 


2021 LSt. NW 


1607 WJeffenion St. 




Suite 205 


Btjisc, ID 83702 


Gary Bnuik 


Washington, DC 20036-4960 


208.388.1014 


Executive Director 


202.624.5555 


208.331.0267 (fox) 


bnink@kac.org 


202.624.0396 (fax) 




www.kac.org 




Linda Jensen 




Sonali Patel 


KIDS COUNT Director 




Director of Italic Policy 


Ij ensen@mtnstatesgroup.oig 




spatel@dcctf.org 


WWW. idahokids.otg 




www.dcctf.org 










Kentucky 






Kentucky Youth Advocates, Inc. 


Florida 


Illinois 


2034 Frankfon Ave. 


Center for the Study of 


Voices for Illinois Children 


Louisville, KY 40206 


Children's Futures — Louis de la 


208 S LaSalle St. 


502.895.8167 


Parte Florida Mental Health 


Suite 1490 


502.895.8225 (fax) 


institute UnKersity of South 


Chicago, IL 60604 




Florida 


312.516.5551 


Valerie Salley 


13301 Bruce B. Downs Blvd. 


312.456-0088 (fax) 


KIDS COUNT Coordinator 


Tampa, FL 33612 




vsalley@kyyouth.org 


813.974.7411 


Julie Parente 


www.kyyouth.org 


813.974.8534 (fax) 


Director of Communications 






j parente@voices4kids. org 




Susan Weitzcl 


www.voices4kids.org 




Director 







weitzel@fmhi.U5f.edu 

www.floridakidscount.org 
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Louisiana 

Agenda for Children 
PO Box 51837 
New Orleans > LA 70151 
504.586.8509 
504.586.8522 (fox) 

Shannon Johnson 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

s joh nson@agendaibrchildren .org 

www.agendaforchildren.org 



Maine 

Maine Children's Alliance 

303 State St. 

Augusta, ME 04330 
207.623.1868 
207.626.3302 (f^) 

Lynn Davcy 

KIDS COUNT Dirtctor 

ldavey@mekids.org 

wrww.mekids.oig 



Maryland 

Advocates for Children 
& Youth 
34 Market PI. 

5th Floor 
Bernstein Building 
Baltimore, iVlD 21202 
410.547.9200 
410.547.8690 (fax) 

Jennean Everett-Reynolds 
KIDS COUNT Project Director 
jenneanr@aol.com 
www.acy.org 



Massochuseffs 

Massachusetts Citizens 
for Children 

14 Beacon St. 

Suite 706 

Boston, MA 02108 
617.742.8555 
617.742.7808 {hx) 

Barry Hock 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

barry@masskids.org 

www.masskids.org 





Michigan 

Michigan League ibr 
Human Services 
1 1 15 S Pennsylvania Ave. 

Suite 202 

Ijinsing. Ml 48912-1658 
517.487.5436 
517.371.4546 (fax) 

Jane Zehnder-Mcrrell 
KIDS COUNT hvjea Director 
janez@mlan. net 
www.milhs.org 


Montana 

Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research 
University of Montana 
234 Gallagher Business Bldg. 
Missoula. MT 59812-6840 
406.243.2725 
406.243.2086 (fax) 

Steve Seninger 

Director of Economic Analysis 

steve.seninger@busmess. umuedu 
www.bber.mt.edu/kid5COuntmt 


New Jersey 

Association for Children 
of New Jersey 
35 Halsev' St. 

Newark, NJ 07102 
973.643.3876 
973.643.9153 (fax) 

Eloisa Hernandez 
KIDS COUNT Director 
eloisa@acnj.org 
www.acnj.org 


North Dakota 

North Dakota State University 
Department of Agribusiness and 
Applied Economics 
lACC 424. PO Box 5636 
Fargo, ND 58105-5636 
701.231.5931 
701.231.9730 (fax) 

Richard Rathge 
Director 

ri chard. rathge@ndsu. nodak.edu 
WWW. ndkidsco unt.o rg 


Minnesota 


Nebraska 


New AAexico 


Ohio 


Childrens Defense 


Voices for Children 


New Mexico Voices for Children 


Children’s Defense Fund — Ohio 


Fund — Minnesota 


in Nebraska 


PO Box 26666 


52 E Lynn St. 


200 University Ave. W 


7521 Main St. 


Albuquerque, NM 87125 


Suite 400 


Suite 210 


Suite 103 




Columbus, OH 43215-3551 


St. Paul, MN 55103 


Omaha, NE 68 1 27 


505.259.9713 


614.221.2244 


651.855.1175 


402.597.3100 


505.244.9505 (fax) 


614.221.2247 (fax) 


651.227.2553 (fax) 


402.597.2705 (fax) 










Kelly O'Donnell 


Eileen Cooper Reed 


Diane Benjamin 


Janet Johnston 


KIDS COUNT Coordinator 


Director 


KiDS COUNT Director 


Research Coordinator 


kodonnel@u5west.net 


erecd@cdfo hio.org 


benjamin@cdf-mn.org 


jjohnston@voicesfbrchildjren.com 


www.nmadvocates.o rg 


www.cdfohio.org 


www.cdf-mn.org 


www.voicesforchildren.co m 










New York 


Oklahoma 


Mississippi 


Nevada 


State of New York Council 


Oklahoma Institute for Child 


Mississippi Forum on Children 


Center for Business and 


on Children and Families 


Advocacy 


and Families, Inc. 


Economic Research 


5 Empire State Plaza 


420 NW 13th St. 


737 N President St. 


University of Nevada — Las Vegas 


Suite 2810 


Suite 101 


Jackson, MS 39202 


4505 S Marylajid Pkwy. 


Albany, NY 12223-1533 


Oklahoma City, OK 73103 


601.355.4911 


Box 456002 


518.473.3652 


405.236.5437 


601.355.4813 (fax) 


Us Vegas. NV 89154-6002 


518.473.2570 (fax) 


405.236.5439 (fax) 




702.895.3191 






Jane Boykin 


702.895.3606 (fax) 


Deborah Benson 


Anne Roberts 


President 




Director of Policy Plannings and 


Executive Director 


janeb@mcta3.net 


E. Keith Schwer 


Research 


aroberts@oica.org 


WWW. mfcf.org 


Director 


debbie.benson@ccf.state.ny.us 


www.oica.org 




schwcr@unlv.edu 


WWW. ccf.state.ny. us 






www.kidscount. unlv. edu 










North Carolina 


Oregon 


Missouri 


New Hampshire 


North Carolina Child 


Children First fbr Oregon 


Citizens for Missouri’s Children 


Children’s Alliance of 


Advocacy Institute 


PO Box l49l4 


606 E Capitol 


New Hampshire 


31 1 E Edenton St. 


Portland, OR 97293-0914 


Jefferson City, MO 65101 


2 Grcenv,'i>o<l Ave. 


Raleigh, NC 27601-1017 


503.236.9754 


573.634.4324 


Concord, NH 03301 


919.834.6623 


503.236.3048 (fax) 


573.634.7540 (fax) 


603.225.2264 


919.829.7299 (fax) 






603.225.8264 (fax) 




Tina Kbtek 


Cande Ivcson 




Joann Haggerty 


Policy Director 


KIDS COUNT Project Director 


Ellen Shemitz 


Research and Data Director 


tina@cffb.org 


civeson@ mo kids .oig 


President 


joann@ncchild.org 


www.cffo.org 


www.mokids.org 


e5hemitz@childrennh.org 


www.ncchild.org 






www.childrennh.org 
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Pennsylvania 

PenmyK^ia Partnerships h>r 
Children 

20 N Market Sq. 

Suite 300 

Harrisburg, PA 17101-1632 
717.236.5680 
717.236.7745 ((ax) 

Joan Benso 
President and CEO 
info^* papartnerships.org 
www.papartnerships.org 



Puerto Rico 

National Council of La Raza 
201 Ave. Dc Diego 
Suite 221 

Plaza San Francisco 
San Juan. PR 00927 
787.641.0546 
787.641.0545 (fax) 

Nayda Rivera Hernandez 
PR Research Associate 
nrivera@nclr.o rg 



Rhode Island 

Rhode Island KIDS COUNT 
1 Union Station 
Providence, Rl 02903 
401.351.9400 
401.351.1758 (fax) 

Elizaheth Burke Bryant 
Executive Director 
ebb@rikidscount.org 
www.rikidscount.org 



South Carolina 
Budget 8c Control Board 
Office of Research Sc Statistics 
1000 Assembly St. 

Columbia, SC 29201 
803.734.2291 
803.734.3619 (fax) 

Baron Holmes 

KJDS COUNT Inject Director 

bhohnes@ogc.s tate.se. us 
www.drs5.5tate.sc.us/kc.htmi 



South Dakota 
Business Research Bureau 
University of South Dakota 
414 E Clark St. 

Vermillion, SD 57069 
605.677.5287 
605.677.5427 (fax) 

Carole Cochran 
Project Director 
ccochran@ usd. edu 
www.usd.edii/brbinfo 



Tennessee 

Tennessee Commission 
on Children & Vbuth 

Andrew Johnson Tower, 9tli Floor 
710 James Robertson Pkwy, 
Nashrille. TN 37243-0800 

615.532.1571 
615.741.5956 (fax) 

Pam Brown 

KJDS COUNT Project Director 

pam.k. bro wn@state. tn. us 
www.state.tn.us/ tccy 



Texas 

Center for Public 
Policy Priorities 
900 Lydia St, 

Austin, TX 78702 
512.320.0222 
512.320.0227 (fax) 

Dayna Hnet 
Smior Research Associate 

finet@cppp.org 

www.cppp.org/kidscount 



U.S. Virgin Islands 

The Community Foundation 

of the Virgin islands 

PO Box 11790 

St, Thomiis. USVT 00801 

340.774.6031 
340.774.3852 (fax) 

Dee Baecher-Brown 

ISesident 

dbrown@cfai.net 



Utah 

Utah Children 
757 E South Temple St, 
Suite 250 

Salt Like City, UT 84102 

801.364.1182 
801.364.1186 (fax) 

Terry Haven 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

terryh@utahchildren.net 

www.utahchildren.net 



Vermont 

Vermont Childrens Forum 
PO Box 261 
Montpelier, VT 05601 
802.229.6377 
802.229.4929 (fax) 

Beth Burgess 
Research Coordinator 
b burgess @chUdrensfbrum. org 
www.childreiisfor um.org 



Virginia 

Voices far Virginia’s Children 

701 E Franklin St. 

Suite 807 

Richmond, VA 23219 

804.649.0184 
804.649.0161 (fax) 

Cindy Dixon 

Director of Data and Research 

cindy@vakids.org 

www.vakids.org 



Washington 

Human Services Policy Center 
Evans School of Public Affairs 
University ofWashington 
PO Box 353060 
Seattle. WA 98195-3060 
206.616.1506 
206.616.1553 (fax) 

Sheri L. HiU 
Assistant Director, 

Washington KJDS COUNT 

sheri@u. Washington. edu 
www.hspc.org 



West Virginia 

West Virginia KIDS COUNT 
Fund 

1031 Quarrier St, 

Suite 313 
Atlas Building 
Charleston. WV 25301 

304.345.2101 

304.345.2102 (fax) 

Margie Hale 
Executive Director 
margiehale@wykid5countfund. 
org 

www.wvkidscountfimd.org 



Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Council on 
Children & Families 

16 N Carroll St, 

Suite 600 

Madison. WI 53703 

608.284.0580 
608.284.0583 (fax) 

M. Martha Cranley 
JGDS COUNT Coordinator 
mcranley@wccf.org 
www.wccf.org 



Wyoming 

Wyoming Children’s Action 
Alliance 

2712 Thomas Ave, 
Cheyenne, WY 82001 
307.635.2272 
307.635.2306 (fox) 

Shell i Stewart 
KIDS COUNT Coordinator 
shellis@trib.com 
www.wykids. CO m 
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DEFiNITIONS AND SOURCE DATA 



Median family Income is median annual income in 1 999 for all 
family hausehalds—both with ond without children under age 18. 
The median income is the dollor amount that divides the income 
distribution into two groups— half with income above the median, 
half with income below it. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary 
File 3, tables P155B, P155H, P155I.) 

Number of children represents the total resident population under 
age 18— including the dependents of Armed Forces personnel sta- 
tioned in the area— as of April 1, 2000. (Source Data: 2000 
Census, Summary File 2 , table PCT3.) 

Percent of children in female-headed families with the mother in 
the labor force Is the shore of children under age 1 8 who live with 
their mother (without a husband present in Hie home), and whose 
motfier is in the civilian labor force. The civilian labor force 
includes persons v/ho are employed ond those who ore unem- 
ployed but looking for work. Only those children (biologicol, step-, 
or adopted) whose mother is the householder or reference person 
in a single-parent family or subfamily are included in this calcula- 
tion. (Source Dota; 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables PCT70B, 

Pa 70 H, pazoi.) 

Percent of children in married-couple families is the share of chil- 
dren under age 18 who are "own children" in families headed by 
a person— male or female— with a spouse present In the home. 
"Own children" include persons under age 1 8 who are the sons or 
daughters of the householder (head of household). The household- 
er's stepchildren and adopted children olso ore counted os "own 
children." (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1 , tables 
P28B, P28H, P28I.) 

Percent of children in neighborhoods where more thon 18,6 per- 
cent of persons are in poverty is the share of children under age 
18 who live in census tracts where more than 1 8.6 percent of all 
persons live in families with onnual incomes below the U.S. poverty 
threshold in 1 999, as defined by the U.S. Office of Management 
and Budget. The federal poverty definition consists of a series of 
thresholds based an family size and composition, but it does not 
take into occount geographic differences in the cost of living. In 
1 999, the poverty thresh aid for o fomily of two adults and two 
children was $16,895. All children in tracts with high poverty rates 
(that is, above 18.6 percent) fall in this category, even if the chil- 
dren themselves do not live below the poverty level- The threshold 
of 18.6 percent represents 1 .5 times the national poverty rote for 
persons, which the 2000 Census reported to be 1 2.4 percent. 
{Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1, tables P12B, PI 2H, 

PI 21; Summary File 3, table P87.) 

Percent children in poverty is the share of children under age 
18 who live in families whose annual income in 1999 was below 
the U.S. poverty threshold, as defined by the U.S. Office of 
Mancge.ment ond Budget. The federal poverty definition consists of 
a series of thre.sholds based on family size and composition, but It 
does not take into account geographic differences in the cost of liv- 
ing. In 1999, the poverty threshold lor a family with two adults and 
two children was $16,895. Poverty status is not determined for peo- 
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pie in military barracks or instituHonol quarters, or for unrelated 
individuols under age 1 5 (such os foster children). (Source Dota: 
2000 Census, Summary File 3, tcjbles PI 598, PK59H, PI 591.) 

Percent of children in single-parent families is the shore of chil- 
dren under age 1 8 who ore "own children" in fomilies headed by 
0 person— mole or female— without a spouse present in the home, 
"Own children" include persons under age 18 who ore the sons or 
doughters of the householder (head of household). The household- 
ers stepchildren and odopted children also ore counted os "own 
children." (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1 , tables 
P28B, P28H, P28I.) 

Percent of children in two-parent families with both parents in 
the labor force is the shore of children under age 18 who live with 
their mother and father, and both parents ore in the civilian labor 
force. The civilian labor force includes persons who ore employed 
and those who ore unemployed but looking for work. Only those 
children (biological, step-, or adopted) who live with both parents 
in o married-couple family or subfamily ore included In this calcu- 
lation. (Source Dota: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables 
PaZOB, PCT70H, PCT70I.) 

Percent of children living in households where a grandporent is 
the householder is the shore of children under age 18 who ore 
grandchildren of the householder (head of household). (Source 
Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1, tobies P28B, P28H, P28I.) 

Percent of children living in neighborhoods where more than 
14.7 percent of persons ages 16 to 19 ore high school dropouts 

is the shore of children under age 1 8 v/ho live in census tracts 
where more than 1 4.7 percent of persons ages 16 to 19 are not 
enrolled in school and not high school graduates. (Persons who 
hove o GED ore considered high school graduates in this meas- 
ure.) The threshold of 14.7 percent represents 1.5 times the nation- 
al dropout rote for 16 to 19 year-olds, which the 2000 Census 
reported to be 9.8 percent. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary 
File i, tables P12B, P12H, PI 21; Summary File 3, table P38.) 

Percent of children living in neighborhoods where more than 
35.2 percent of families are female-headed is the shore of chil - 
dren under age 18 who live in census tracts where more than 35.2 
percent of family households with "related children" ore heoded by 
0 woman without a husband present in the home. "Related chil- 
dren" include the householder's children (including stepchildren 
and adopted children), os well os other persons under age 18 who 
ore related to the householder (such os o niece or nephew). The 
threshold of 35.2 percent represents 1.5 rimes the notionol shore 
of female- headed families, which the 2000 Census reported to be 
23.5 percent. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File I , tables 
P12B, P12H, PI 21, P35.) 

Percent of children living in neighborhoods where more than 
38. 1 percent of woridng-age men are unemployed or not In the 
labor force is the shore of children under oge 18 who live in cen- 
sus tracts where more than 38. 1 percent of moles ages 16 to 64 
ore neither employed nor in the lobor force. The threshold of 38. 1 
percent represents 1 .5 times the notional level of labor force 
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detachment for warking-oge men, which the 2000 Census reported 
to be 25.4 percent. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File ) , 
tables PI 2B, P12H, PI 21; Summary File 3, table PCT35.) 

Percent of children living witfi neither parent is the shore of chil- 
dren under age 18 who do not live with at least one parent (either 
biological, step-, or adopted) in a family or subfamily. (Source 
Data; 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables P145B, P145H, PI 451, 
Pa70B, PCT70H, PC170}.) 

Percent of children with no porent in the labor force is the shore 
of children under age 18 without any resident parent in the civilian 
labor force. Only those children (biological, step-, or adopted) who 
live with at least one parent In a family or subfamily ore included 
in this calculation. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, 
tables PC170B, PCT70H, PO70I.) 

Percent of femole-headed families with children in poverty is the 

shore of female-headed fomilies with "reloted children'' und(^ oge 
18 whose onnuol income was below the U.S. poverty threshold in 
1999, os defined by the U.S. Office of MonogemenI ond Budget. 
Female-headed fomilies ore fomilies headed by o woman without 
o husbond present in the home. "Related children" include the 
householder's children (including stepchildren ond odopted chil- 
dren), os v^ll os other persons under oge 18 who ore reloted to 
the householder (such os a niece or nephew). The federol poverty 
definition consists of a series of thresholds based on family size 
and compasitian, but it does not take into occount geogrophic dif- 
ferences in the cost of living. In 1 999, the poverty threshold for o 
family of one odult and fwo children wos $13,423. (Source Data: 
2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables P160B, P160H, PI 601.) 

Percent of households with children is the shore of households thot 
hove ot least one child under oge 18, regordless of ony relotion- 
ship the child has to the householder. {Source Doto: 2000 Census, 
Summery File 2, table PCTIO.) 

Percent of married-couple families with children in poverty is the 
shore of morried-couple fomilies with "reloted children" under oge 
18 whose annuol income was below the U.S. poverty threshold in 
1999, as defined by the U.S. Office of Monogement ond Budget. 
Married- couple families are fomilies heeded by o person— -mole or 
Femole— with o spouse present in the home. "Reloted children" 
include the householderis children (including stepchildren and 
odopted children), os well os other persons under oge 18 who ore 
related to the householder (such os a niece or nephew). The feder- 
al poverty definition consists of o series of thresholds based on 
family size and composition, but it does not take into occount geo- 
graphic differences in the cost of living. In 1 999, the poverty 
threshold for a family of Iv/o adults ond Iwo children was 
$16,895. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summery File 3, tables 
P160B, P160H, PI 601.) 

Percent of persons ages 1 6 to 19 who ore high school dropouts 

is the shore of persons oges 1 6 to 19 who ore not enrolled in 
school (eitfier full- or port-time) ond not high school groduotes. 
Persons who hove o GED ore considered high school groduotes in 
this measure. (Source Dota: 2000 Census, Summery File 3, tables 
P149B, P149H, PI 491.) 
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Percent of persons ages 1 6 to 19 who ore idle (not In school and 
not working) is the shore af persons ages 16 to 19 who ore not 
enrolled in school (either full- or part-time) ond not employed 
(either full- or port-time). (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary 
File 3, tables P149B, P149H, PI 491.) 

Percent of persons ages 16 to 19 who ere unemployed is the 
shore of persons ages 16 to 19 who ore port of the civilion labor, 
force but who are not employed (either full- or part-time), regard- 
less of whether they ore enrolled in school. The civilian labor force 
includes persons who ore employed and those who ore unem- 
ployed but looking for work. Only those persons ages 16 to 19 
who ore in the civilian labor force ore included in this calculation. 
(Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, lobles P149B, 

P149H, PI 491.) 

Percent of school-age children (5 to 15 years old) with a disabili- 
ty is the share of persons ages 5 to 1 5 who were reported os hav- 
ing one or more of the fallowing t)q3es of long-lasting disabling 
conditions: sensory, physical, mental, or self-core. Sensory disabili- 
ties involve any type of severe vision or hearing impairment, 
including blindness or dealness. Physicol disabilities include any 
condition that significantly limits one's ability to perform such basic 
activities os walking, climbing stairs, reaching, lifting, or carrying. 
Mental disabilities include those conditions impairing one's obility 
to perform activities involving learning, remembering, or concen- 
trating, Self-care disabilities include any condition making it diffi- 
cult to dress, bathe, or get around inside the home. Only those 
children ages 5 to 1 5 who live in households (that is, ore part of 
the civilian, noninshtutional population) ore included in this calcu- 
lation. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables 

Pa68B, Pa68H, Pa68l.) 

Percent of students (preschool to grade 1 2) in private school is 

the shore of preschool, kindergarten, elementary school, and sec- 
ondary school students enrolled in o private school. Private schools 
ore those institutions— either nonprofit or proprietory— that ore 
controlled and operated by on individual and organization outside 
the locol, state, or federal government structure. Such schools are 
supported primarily by sources oHier Hion public funds, and 
include those operated by religious or secular organizations. Only 
students enrolled in preschool through grode 1 2 during the three 
months prior to April 1, 2000, ore included in this colculotion. 
(Source Dota: 2000 Census, Summery File 3, tobies P147B. 

P147H, PI 471.) 

Percent of students (preschool to grade 12) in public school is the 

shore of preschool, kindergorten, elementary school, and sec- 
ondory school students enrolled in o public school. Public schools 
are those institutions that are cantralled and operated by publicly 
elected or appointed officials and thot use public funds for primary 
support. Only students enrolled in preschool through grode 1 2 
during the three months prior to April 1 , 2000, ore included in this 
colculotion. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summery File 3, tobies 
P147B, P147H, PI 471.) 

Totcl population represents the total resident populotion— including 
Armed Forces personnel stotioned in the oreo ond their dqDen- 
dents— os of April 1, 2000. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summery 
File 1, tobies PI 2B, P12H, PI 21.) 
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The Annie E, Casey Foundation is a private charitable 
organization dedicated to helping build better futures 
for disadvantaged children in the United States. It was 
established in 1 948 by Jim Casey, one of the founders 
of United Parcel Service, and his siblings, who named 
the Foundation in honor of their mother. The primary mis' 
sion of the Foundation is to foster public policies, human’ 
service reforms, and community supports that more 
effectively meet the needs of today's vulnerable children 
and families. In pursuit of this goal, the Foundation makes 
grants that help states, cities, and communities fashion 
more innovative, cost-effective responses to these needs. 

To obtain additional copies of this publication, please coll 
the Foundation's publications line at 410.223.2890 or 
visit our website at www.aecf.org/ publications. 
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